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Des nouvelles observations de Onychognathus blythii en provenance Ethiopie sont présentées, y compris 
des régions montagneuses du sud et du centre qui indiquent que l'espèce pourrait être commune dans 
celles-ci. Des données additionnelles sur la physionomie, les vocalisations et les façons de se nourir sont 


également présentées. 


E Somali Starling Onychognathus blythii, also called 
the Somali Chestnut-winged Starling, is a little- 
known species restricted to Eritrea, northern Somalia, 
Socotra and north-east Ethiopia’. Despite being listed 
as “Frequent to common” in south-east and north-east 
Ethiopia’, we know of only one recent sighting of the 
species by the increasing numbers of birders visiting 
Ethiopia: one at the summit of Mt Fantale, Awash 
National Park, on 25 May 1996'. We assumed that this 
was because most of the species’ range in Ethiopia lies 
to the north and east of the area generally visited by 
most birders. However, our recent observations sug- 
gest that the species is common in the south and central 
highlands during the austral summer. This note seeks 
to clarify its status in this region of the country and to 
present new behaviourial information on the species. 

Somali Starlings were first encountered on the high 
plateaux of the Bale Mountains, south-east highlands, 
on 16 May 1997. Flocks of up to 50 birds were 
encountered above 3,800 m, both along the main road 
west of Dinsho and on the Sanetti Plateau south of 
Goba. The birds were feeding on large stands of red- 
hot pokers Anipofia sp. flowering at this time, and the 
towering flowerheads of giant lobelias Lobelia spp. 
Many birds had substantial amounts of pollen accu- 
mulating on their heads. Flocks were encountered 
repeatedly in these areas during 6-8 and 20-23 June 
1997. All, with the exception of one female which 
alighted briefly in natural woodland south of Goba at 
¢3,200 m on 21 June 1997, were recorded above the 
treeline. 

Urban & Brown’ list the south-east highlands as an 
area where the species may occur; this is now con- 
firmed. It is probable that the species is a seasonal 
visitor tothe area, exploiting the abundance of nectar 
during the peak flowering period. It is unlikely that the 


species has been overlooked by the many birders 
visiting the Bale Mountains during the austral winter. 
We also encountered two pairs of Somali Starling on 
the cliffs north of Ankober, in the central-western 
highlands, on 26 June 1997. This is well south of the 
reported range in the western highlands, but is rela- 
tively close to Fantale, where Bill and Sue Smith reported 
a bird in May 1996’. It may be that birds move to 
highland areas south and west of the usual range during 
the northern summer. This coincides with the start of 
the main rainy season in Ethiopia, but it is unclear how 
it relates to the species’ breeding season. 

Little has been published on the behaviour and 
appearance of the species, with the exception of the 
population on Socotra’. The absolute size was hard to 
judge, but it is slender relative to other Onychognathus 
species. We found the best identification feature to be 
the peculiar tail shape; roughly diamond-shaped with 
elongated central tail feathers. The broadest point of 
the tail was only a third to halfway along the tail, 
unlike the Slender-billed Starling O. tenuirostris, where 
itis at least two-thirds of the way to the tail-tip. At rest, 
the male appears uniform black with a glossy sheen 
on the head and back. The adult female has a uniform 
grey head and neck, becoming scaly as it extends onto 
the breast and upper belly (scaling visible only at 
close range). The female also is characterised by a 
narrow, pale mask extending from the lores to slightly 
behind the eye. On Socotra this is apparently less 
extensive, forming a ring around the eye’. 

We found the flocks to be somewhat skittish, 
flying long distances when disturbed, and often re- 
treating to the sanctuary of large cliffs. They were not 
very vocal, occasionally uttering a rather weak, high- 
pitched tink-ink-ink call. Ours appears to be the first 
record of the species feeding extensively on nectar 
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and pollen; previous observers have only recorded fruit 
and insects in the diet! *, They foraged from the flowers 
by clinging to the stems beneath inflorescences and 
probing individual flowers in the manner of giant 
sunbirds. They shared this food resource with Tacazze 
Nectarinia tacazze and Malachite Sunbirds N. famosa, 
but were not seen to interact with other species. The 
lone female in the woodland above Goba was seen in 
the same vicinity as a pair of Red-winged Starling O. 
morio, but the two species did not associate. ? 
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